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Degrees to be conferred on 697 students at Convocation 

Six hundred and ninety-seven UVic graduates will receive degrees, diplomas established in 1963, degrees have been conferred upon 40,404 students. The 

or certificates on Saturday Nov. 26 at the University’s fall convocation. Fifty- ceremonies will take place at 9:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. in the University Centre 

eight percent of the graduates are female; 42 percent are male. The youngest Auditorium. For profiles of this fall’s honorary degree recipients, please see 
graduate is 21 years of age and the oldest is 61. Since the University was page 4. 


Vikes claim two more 



The fleet feet of these runners helped power the UVic Vikes’ women’s cross-country team to a CIAU 
championship: (left to right) Anna Gunasekera; Michelle Bainbridge; Monica Vadocz-Dudek and 
Tanya Berry. 


CIAU titles 


The UVic Vikes have added two 
more Canadian Interuniversity 
Athletic Union (CIAU) titles to 
their already lengthy list of 
achievements. On Nov. 12 both 
the UVic men’s and women’s 
cross-country teams took their 
respective national titles in 
London, Ontario. It’s the fifth 
time the women have won a 
national championship but the 
first-ever title for the men. 

In becoming Canada’s best, 
the Vikes had to beat the power¬ 
ful University of Western 
Mustangs who have previously 
won seven national titles. The 
Vikes’ Anna Gunasekera and 
Rachel Brown, who placed 
fourth and sixth respectively in 
the competition, were named 
CIAU All Canadians. 

In addition to the honours 
won by the athletes, both team’s 
coaches were selected as CIAU 
Coach of the Year. Women’s 
coach Ron Bowker was the head 
coach of the 1994 Victoria 
Commonwealth Games track and 
field team. He has been a track 
coach since 1968 and has 


coached long distance since 
1978. Men’s coach Brent 
Fougner has been the coach of 
the Vikes middle distance 
program for the past five years. 

A former UVic student, he 
coached at the 1993 Canada 
Summer Games, the 1989 World 
Student Games and the 1988 
World Junior Championships. 

- INSM - 

UVic’s position in the 
controversy regarding its 
stand on the location of 
the Red Cross Blood 
Clinic is presented in this 
edition in a statement 
prepared by the Office of 
Public Relations and 
Information Services in 
consultation with the 
UVic Anti-Harassment 
Office •••••••••••• See page 7. 

Co-op students have 
grassroots contacts with 
Japan.See page 4. 
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United Way campaign needs 
boost to reach the top 


The United Way campus 
campaign is within $5,000 of 
this year’s goal of $80,000. 

We’re close, but we’re not there 
yet! There’s still time to help 
make this year’s campaign the 
most successful ever. 

Your pledge sheet makes it 
easy to help the 46 social service 
agencies that receive integral 
funding through the United Way. 
Use the sheet to make your gift 
through a monthly payroll 
deduction. Even a small amount 
is a big help. You may not notice 
the difference on your 
paycheque but agencies like the 
Victoria Native Friendship 
Centre, Meals on Wheels and the 
Victoria branch of the B.C. 
Schizophrenia Society will 
notice how your gift helps them 
assist Greater Victoria residents. 

If you have misplaced your 
pledge sheet call Brian Atwell at 
7039 to receive one through 


campus mail. You can also 
donate by cheque or by credit 
card. A direct donation enables 
you to claim your gift for tax 
credits on your 1994 income tax 
return. 

Donors who make their 
gifts before 4:30 p.m. Dec. 2 
are eligible for the grand and 
consolation prizes that will be 
awarded at the end of the 
campaign. This year’s grand 
prizes are a Saturday Night 
Escape at Dunsmuir Lodge 
and a voyage on the sailing 

Events raise $! 

Two recent events held on 
campus will help boost the total 
of this year’s Greater Victoria 
United Way Campaign. “An 
Evening with Michael Smith,” 
held at the University Centre 
Auditorium on Nov. 15, raised 
over $5,000. The “Buck-for-a- 
Book” sale in the McPherson 
Library on Nov. 17 raised 


vessel “Wild Side” with 
skipper June Whitmore of the 
geography Co-op. 

Consolation prizes include 
Bookstore gift certificates, 
Phoenix theatre tickets, fitness 
evaluations at the School of 
Physical Education and lunch 
with UVic President David 
Strong. Help push UVic over the 
top of its 1994 United Way 
campus campaign and you might 
find yourself with an early 
Christmas present! 

for campaign 

$1,362. It was noted by the sale 
organizers that the “Vice and 
Nice” books (mystery and 
classics) outsold “Spice and 
Dice” books (romance and non¬ 
fiction) by three to one. All the 
unsold books were given to the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, a 
United Way agency, to be sold in 
its downtown store. 


UVic ties for top place 


By shelagh Plunkett 

Maclean's magazine has 
awarded UVic top ranking in the 
comprehensive category of its 
fourth annual survey of Cana¬ 
dian universities, published Nov. 
14. UVic, which tied with the 
University of Waterloo, com¬ 
peted against six other universi¬ 
ties in its category. 

“Naturally I’m delighted,” 
says UVic President Dr. David 
Strong. “It’s recognition of the 
fine work of UVic faculty, staff 
and students in creating a 
dynamic, innovative institution 
that offers a strong combination 
of high-quality teaching and 
world-class research. It’s also 
further recognition for the post- 
secondary education system in 
B.C. Maclean's has ranked UBC 
and SFU first in previous years 
and I think that attests to the 
quality of the system we’ve 
created here in partnership with 
the provincial government.” 

In a brief profile of the top 
ranking universities, Maclean's 
described UVic as having a 
comfortable, homey atmosphere 
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with a “polite, pretty and well 
tended” campus, students who 
blend “hard-nosed pragmatism 
with resilient social idealism” 
and an academic attitude that is 
both practical (“one of the 
country’s widest-ranging co-op 
programs”) and innovative 
(“UVic offers the country’s only 
joint degree in engineering and 
fine arts”). 

The 36 universities which 
participated in the survey were 
divided into three main catego¬ 
ries: medical/doctoral, compre¬ 
hensive and primarily under¬ 
graduate. Universities in the 
comprehensive category were 
those with a “significant amount 
of research activity and a wide 
range of programs—including 


Classified ad rates will be $10 
for up to 25 words and $.50 for 
each additional word. Ads will 
not be accepted by phone and 
must be delivered in writing, with 
cash payment, to UVic Public 
Relations and Information Serv¬ 
ices, University House 2. The 
advertising deadline is eight 
days before publication date. For 
more information please call 
721-7636. 

Phone 383-4156 to find out 
about KYOSERA ECOSYS 
LASER PRINTER. 50% 
cheaper to operate. No cartridge. 
Low ozone emission. Prints 
photo ready image. Fast. Stores 
logos, forms, etc. Recalls, prints 
on demand. 

WITNESS NEEDED. Rear-end 
collision to red Mazda at 
MacLaurin Building Ring Road 
crosswalk, Monday, November 
14,10:00 a.m. Call Campus 
Security Services 721-7600 file 
# 94-2223. 

Pasotrales de Noel. A Harp and 
Violin concert by Duo Costanzi. 
Christ Church Cathedral. Friday, 
Dec. 9th, 8:00 p.m. Tichets 
McPherson Box Office 386- 
6121. 


in Maclean 

professional degrees—at the 
graduate and undergraduate 
levels.” 

Within its category, each 
university was ranked according 
to 21 specific “performance 
measures” which had been 
divided into six main areas of 
concern: student body, classes, 
faculty, finances, library and 
reputation. Each area was 
weighted, with the largest 
percentage of the final score— 

21 to 22 per cent— granted to 
student body. Results were 
compiled from 14-page ques¬ 
tionnaires sent to university 
presidents last July. 

“The quality and dedication 
of students have an enormous 
impact on the learning environ¬ 
ment,” stated Maclean's in its 
explanation of the significance 
of its categories. Student body 
was broken down into the 
greatest number of sub-sections 
with individual rankings given 
for average entering grade, 
percentage of incoming students 
with grad point averages (GPAs) 
of 75 or higher, the number of 
students drawn from out of 
province, the number of interna¬ 
tional students and how many 
students received national 
awards. UVic ranked first for 
average entering grade (85.3 per 
cent) and second for the propor¬ 
tion with a 75 per cent or higher 
entrance GPA (97.1 per cent). 
These measures are not “cut off’ 
grades but, rather, an indication 


Quots 

“For years I have been 
known for saying ‘ In¬ 
clude me out’ but today 
I am giving it up for 
ever. ” 

—Samuel Goldwyn 
(1882-1974) 

Address at Balliol College, 
Oxford, March 1,1945 


Town Hall 
Meeting on 
Strategic Issues 

DATE: November 28 # 1994 
TIME: 4:30 p.m. 

PLACE: Begbie 159 

The Task Force on Strategic Plan¬ 
ning invites you to participate in 
a meeting to discuss issues of 
strategic importance to the Uni¬ 
versity community. Task Force 
members, including the President 
and Provost, will be present. 


’s latest survey 


of UVic’s increasing ability to 
attract high achievers. 

UVic also had the highest 
percentage of students drawn 
from out of province (15 per 
cent), indicating its solid 
reputation among students 
across Canada. 

UVic’s library was ranked 
highly. Maclean's described 
university libraries as “the heart 
of many campuses” and empha¬ 
sized size, currency and funding 
to determine rank. UVic ranked 
second for the number of print 
volumes per full-time equivalent 
student (231), second for the 
proportion of the library budget 
allocated to updating the univer¬ 
sity’s collection (34.72 per cent) 
and first for the portion of the 
university budget devoted to 
maintaining library services 
(6.98 per cent). 

In spite of its number one 
ranking overall, UVic slipped to 
the middle of the pack in a 
perceptual rating which 
Maclean's compiled from the 
solicited opinions of “more than 
1,000 community leaders, chief 
executive officers, academics 
and high-school guidance 
counsellors across Canada.” 
UVic draws a substantial 
number of out -of-province 
students and was ranked high in 
most other areas, but the percep¬ 
tion of the University’s ranking 
from the group included 15th of 
36 for quality and 12th overall. 
When compared to UVic’s 
performance in the more math¬ 
ematically precise categories, 
the perceptual ratings suggest 
that UVic may still be one 
Canada’s best kept academic 
secrets. 

On the lighter side, Maclean's 
contacted students—radio 
station DJs, campus leaders and 
the editors of student newspa¬ 
pers—to get a sense of what 
they like and dislike about their 
university. Under “What’s Hot” 
at UVic, the magazine’s list 
included “ducks and bunnies— 
year round,” Mystic Vale and the 
bikes used by buildings and 


grounds personnel to get around 
campus as well as what must 
surely be a misleading item— 
“the joy of wearing shorts year 
round.” 

Of the 15 universities that 
chose not to participate in the 
survey, six fell into the compre¬ 
hensive category, including 
Carleton, Concordia, Memorial, 
Universite du Quebec, Regina 
and Trois-Rivieres. Rankings of 
the six in previous Maclean's 
surveys ranged from sixth to 
13th. 

Strong says it is ironic that 
the Maclean's survey was 
published in the wake of federal 
government proposals to cut 
back on funding to post-second¬ 
ary institutions. 

“If there’s one thing that is 
conclusive about the Maclean's 
annual ranking of universities, 
it’s that Canadians have access 
to one of the finest post-second- 
ary educational systems in the 
world with a wide choice of top- 
notch universities from one end 
of the country to the other. 
Canadians have the right to be 
proud of our post-secondary 
system. Look at the quality of 
life and economic prosperity that 
universities have helped to 
create here in Canada. It’s 
unfortunate that a shadow has 
fallen over what should be a 
celebration of achievement. 
What we should be doing now is 
looking at ways to build on that 
success, not using post-second¬ 
ary education to solve federal 
budgetary woes. Cutting federal 
support would be handcuffing 
ourselves at precisely the time 
when increasing global competi¬ 
tion means that the Canadian 
economy needs to draw heavily 
on one of its prime resources—a 
highly trained, efficient and 
adaptable work force with the 
most advanced technology at its 
disposal. Universities produce 
that and much more, but they 
will not be able to if federal 
support for post-secondary 
education is drastically re¬ 
duced.” 
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Feminist star raised grant for Day Care 


While hanging around the playground at UVic’s Child Care Services, these youngsters in the after- 
school program decided to offer their unique perspective on a cheque presentation by the Bookstore’s 
Sarah Harvey (right) to Child Care Co-ordinator Lucille MacKay. The $2,600 cheque ’ represented the 
profits from a presentation by Gloria Steinam July 7 at the University Centre Auditorium. The sold-out 
event was sponsored by the Bookstore and the proceeds will be used by Child Care services to repair the 
toddlers’ wave wall and purchase some new books. 


Student-run company 
thrives on medical waste 


By Patty Pitts 

In 1992, Victoria dentist Dr. 

Frank Van Gyn wanted to start a 
business that would responsibly 
dispose of the toxic waste 
generated by dental offices. 

Lead backings from dental x- 
rays, sterile solutions and x-ray 
solutions can be disposed of in 
regular refuse, but Van Gyn 
wanted dentists to take the 
initiative to divert this kind of 
material from the landfill. A 
busy dentist, he needed a 
management team that could 
write a business plan for the new 
company, set up a computer 
system, do market research, 
handle customer service, make 
sales calls and even collect the 
waste and deliver it to govern¬ 
ment approved facilities. 

Van Gyn found the people he 
needed through a succession of 
Co-op students from the School 
of Business. They have inde¬ 
pendently taken Toxigon from a 
well-intentioned concept to a 
thriving business poised to turn a 
profit. 

“I’ve built the entire business 
using Co-op students,” enthuses 
Van Gyn. “Early on I had one 
full-time employee who wasn’t 
from Co-op but that didn’t last. 
Everybody so far has done the 
whole spectrum of what is 

Join scientist 
on ocean floor 

Dr. Verena Tunnicliffe (Biology) 
will share experiences and 
images of her trips to the ocean 
floor off Vancouver Island in a 
presentation “Hot Vents: A 
Fantasy World on the Ocean 
Floor,” Nov. 29 at 8 p.m. in 
Begbie 159. This free public 
lecture is the first in the 1994-95 
Provost’s UVic Faculty Series. 


needed, but each has left their 
individual stamp on the com¬ 
pany.” 

David Lind, the first student 
hired, conducted a market 
analysis for the fledgling 
business and set up the computer 
system. He was followed by Nye 
Grew, who concentrated on sales 
and Richard Deluca, who stayed 
for a double work term (eight 
months). He continued to 
develop a customer base and 
prepared a marketing plan. 

Greg Miller arrived next and 
he also stayed for a double work 
term, helping to refine Toxigon’s 
computer systems, streamlining 
the data entry process and 
analyzing Toxigon’s software 
and hardware needs. He also 
developed a proposal for the 
Greater Victoria Hospital 
Society. 

The current student, Rod 
MacMillan, oversees Toxigon’s 
day-to-day operations while 
examining prospective sites for 
Toxigon’s own treatment facility. 
Over 100 Vancouver Island and 


Lower Mainland dentists have 
warmed to the idea of being 
viewed as environmentally- 
sensitive and now display 
Toxigon’s sign in their offices. 
Each month MacMillan picks up 
an average of 100 litres of cold 
sterile solution (used to sterilize 
instruments, it contains glutar 
aldehyde which kills micro¬ 
organisms) and 150 litres of 
developer and x-ray fixer (the 
latter contains large concentrates 
of silver). 

“This is one of the most 
effective ways to build a busi¬ 
ness that I’ve ever seen,” says 
Van Gyn. “These students are 
excellence personified. They 
most definitely know how to 
apply all they’ve learned in 
school to a real-life business 
situation.” 

He’s so happy with the way 
Toxigon is evolving, he has no 
plans to hire full-time personnel. 
For now, and in the foreseeable 
future, Toxigon will remain a 
business built and run by 
students. 


McPherson Library Extended Hours 

Friday, December 2—Tuesday, December 20,1994 

Monday-Friday: 8:00 am - 11:00 pm 

Saturday: 11:00 am - 11:00 am 

Sunday 12:00 pm - 11:00 pm 

Christmas Hours 

Wednesday, December 21,1994—Sunday, January 8,1995 

Wed., Dec. 21-Fri., Dec. 23: 8:30 am - 4:30 pm 

Sat., Dec 24 - Mon., Jan. 2,1995 CLOSED 

Tue., Jan. 3 - Fri., Jan. 6: 8:30 am - 6:00 pm 

Sat., Jan. 7 & Sun., Jan. 8: CLOSED 

Regular hours resume on Monday, January 9. 


Presidents Distinguished Lecture 

The decline of totalitarianism 
and rise of democracy 
addressed by journalist 


Award-winning journalist and 
military historian, Dr. Gwynne 
Dyer, will deliver the next 
President’s Distinguished 
Lecture, “The Human Race: 
Escaping from History,” on Dec. 
2 at 8 p.m. in the David Lam 
Auditorium, MacLaurin Build¬ 
ing. The lecture is free and open 
to the public. 

Dyer will examine why 
tribalism, militarism, tyranny 
and the patriarchal system, the 
traditional mainstays of totali¬ 
tarianism, are disappearing 
while democracy is on the rise. 
Dyer is well-positioned to 
analyze and comment on 
history’s conflicts. He has 
observed the military as a naval 
reserve officer in Britain, the 
United States and Canada; as a 
war studies lecturer at the Royal 
Military Academy Sandhurst; 
and as a journalist covering the 
Gulf War. 

He received his BA in history 
from Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, his MA in 
military history from Rice 


University in Houston and his 
PhD in military and Middle 
Eastern history from the Depart¬ 
ment of War Studies at King’s 
College, University of London. 

His 1983 seven-part National 
Film Board series “War” was 
broadcast in 45 countries. One 
of its episodes was nominated 
for an Academy Award. His 
latest television series, “The 
Human Race,” is a personal 
enquiry in four parts into the 
roots, nature and future of 
human politics. It premiered on 
CBC this fall. Dyer is working 
on a book of the same title and 
on a six-part radio series on 
global cultural convergence for 
CBC Radio’s “Ideas” and 
“Sunday Morning” programs. 
His principal current activity 
remains his twice-weekly 
syndicated column on interna¬ 
tional affairs which he has 
written since 1973. It is pub¬ 
lished in approximately 150 
newspapers in some 30 coun¬ 
tries. 


Artist to be remembered 


A memorial service will be 
held Saturday, December 3rd 
at 1:45 p.m. at UVic’s 
Interfaith Chapel for Peggy 
Arber, a BFA grad who 
excelled at woodcuts and 
paper sculpture. Arber began 
studying art as a mature 
student and received her 
bachelor’s degree in 1980. She 
gave workshops for students at 


her home studio and mounted 
shows of her work in Victoria, 
Vancouver and Kamloops. 
Recently she made a large 
donation of her works to the 
Maltwood Gallery, and 
President Strong invited her to 
join the President’s Council. A 
retrospective show of Arber’s 
artwork is planned. 


December 6 

Memorial Service will 
honour slain women 


The University will honour the 
14 women slain at Montreal’s 
Ecole Polytechnique five years 
ago at a memorial service Dec. 6 
at 11:40 a.m. in front of the 
MacLaurin Building facing the 
quadrangle. The service will be 
led by Dr. Gordana Lazarevich, 
Dean of Graduate Studies, and 
speakers will include representa¬ 
tives from Transition House, the 
UVic Women’s Centre, the 
Faculty Women’s Caucus, the 
Engineering Students’ Society, 
the Graduate Students’ Society 
and the University staff. 
Philomela, the UVic Women’s 
Chorus, will perform at the 
service. Classes have been 


cancelled between 11:30 a.m. 
and 12:30 p.m. to enable UVic 
students, faculty and staff to 
attend the service. 

The UVic Women’s Centre 
will hold an open house in the 
Student Union Building upper 
lounge from 1 to 3 p.m. for those 
who would like the opportunity 
to visit and talk following the 
ceremony. The Interfaith Chapel 
will be open for meditation and 
reflection from 9 a.m. to 11:30 
a.m. and from 1 to 5 p.m. For 
further information, contact Sam 
Lucier at the Interfaith Chap¬ 
laincy at 721-8338. 


Enjoying breakfast and a 
book will benefit theatre 

You are invited to a special benefit breakfast for the Peter L. Smith 
Bursary in Theatre History, Dec. 8 at the Faculty Club, at 8 a.m. The 
breakfast is sponsored by President David Strong and the Alumni 
Association. Smith and Dr. Michael Booth of the Theatre Department 
will give humourous readings. Seating is limited so call 721-7635 to 
reserve your ticket now. Tickets are $30 which includes a copy of 
Smith’s book A Multitude of the Wise: UVic Remembered. 
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Honorary degrees 

By Teresa Moore 

On Nov. 26, Chancellor, the Hon. Robert G. Rogers will 
confer three honorary degrees, two in Letters and one in 
Science at UVic’s Fall Convocation. 

Victoria poet Dr. Gwladys Downes will receive an 
honorary Doctor of Letters. Downes, a Victoria native, is 
known for her scholarly work in French, her skill and 
sensitivity as a translator of Quebec poets, and her talents 
as a poet and critic. Bom in Victoria in 1915, she gradu¬ 
ated from Oak Bay High School, then attended UVic’s 
predecessor Victoria College for one year before moving 
to UBC where she received an honours BA in French in 
1934 and an MA in 1940. During the 1930s, she also 
earned teaching diplomas from UBC and the Sorbonne in 
Paris. In 1953, she was granted a PhD from the Sorbonne. 
She served on the faculties of English and French at UBC 
during the 1940s and at UVic from 1951-1978. 

Downes is the author of three books, and her poems 
and translations have appeared in numerous periodicals 
including the Malahat Review and Canadian Forum. As a 
critic she draws on an extensive knowledge of art, music, 
and French and English literature. She has made a major 
contribution to Canadian literature by introducing 
francophone poetry to anglophone readers. 

Also receiving an honorary Doctor of Letters will be 
Dr. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, a United Church minister, 
who was a pioneer in the study of religious pluralism in 
Canada. Bom in Toronto in 1916, he graduated with an 



Downes Southwood 

conferred in time-honoured tradition 


honours BA in Oriental Languages from the University 
of Toronto in 1938 and a PhD from Princeton University 
in 1948. He also received training in theology at West¬ 
minster College in Cambridge, England. 

Smith lived for many years in India and Pakistan 
travelling widely and frequently throughout the Islamic 
world, and taught Islamic and Indian history at Forman 
Christian College in Lahore. These experiences had a 
powerful influence on him and upon returning to Canada 
he organized the McGill University Institute of Islamic 
Studies to foster inter-religious dialogue. In 1964 he 
became director of the Centre for the Study of World 
Religions at Harvard University. Upon retirement from 
Harvard he was named Professor Emeritus. 

Smith has been a major force for inter-faith dialogue 
and understanding in the 20th century. The traditional 
Christian theology’s assumption that it has a monopoly 
on divine grace and salvation, he believes, is morally 
wrong: God is active in other religions as well. 

Sir Richard Southwood, a leading academic in the 
field of environmental entomology, the scientific study of 
insects, will receive an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree. Bom in England in 1931, he graduated with a 
BSc in 1952 and a PhD from London University in 1955. 
He also earned a DSc from London University in 1963 
and another from Oxford in 1987. He was Vice Chancel¬ 
lor of the University of Oxford from 1989 to 1993. 

His early scientific contributions were in the field of 


observational entomology. Studies of the dynamics of 
insect populations led him into a concern about a range of 
environmental issues including the use of pesticides, air 
pollution, radiation and nuclear power, oil pollution, lead 
and the management of waste. His contributions in these 
areas were recognized when he was elected president of 
the British Ecological Society in 1976 and the Royal 
Entomological Society in 1983. 

Southwood has written four books, edited three more 
and sat on the editorial boards of a number of scholarly 
journals. He has also chaired three commissions on 
environmental pollution and received many national and 
international honours for his contributions to science. He 
was knighted in 1984. 

British legal scholar and teacher, Peter Basil Carter, 
Q.C. was to have received an honorary Doctor of Laws 
but due to illness was unable to travel to Victoria. His 
degree will be conferred at a later date. 

The tradition of honorary degrees being conferred by 
universities dates back several centuries. They are given 
to recognize excellence and achievement in scholarship, 
research, teaching, the creative arts and public service. 
The most popular honorary degree given in Canada and 
the U.S. is the Doctor of Laws, which is not given for 
contributions in the legal field, but is a more general 
degree recognizing achievements in a wider field, usually 
in the public sector. Since 1961, UVic has conferred 201 
honorary degrees. 


Co-op Japan 

“A bright shining star for Canadian education” 


By Shelagh Plunkett 

Phase II of the highly successful, UVic based Co-op 
Japan Program was launched November 5 to 10 when 
UVic President David Strong and representatives from 
three other universities traveled to Tokyo. The delegation 
included President Bazergui of Ecole Polytechnique, 
President Leggitt of Queen’s University and Vice- 
president Downer of the University of Waterloo. In Phase 
II, the program has expanded from the original four 
participating universities (UVic, Sherbrook, Simon Fraser 
and Waterloo) to include 16 from across Canada. UVic 
has administered the entire program since its inception in 
1991. 

“I regard the program as a bright shining star for 
Canadian education. The implications go far beyond the 
individual students involved, although, from everything 
we learned during our trip, their experiences and that of 
the employers has been wonderful,” says Strong. 

During their five day trip, delegates participated in a 
symposium at the Canadian Embassy where students and 
employers talked of their experiences with the program 
and Strong spoke on the relationship between industry 
and academia. The symposium was attended by more 
than 160 people. At a reception following the sympo¬ 
sium, participating companies received hand carved loons 
and plaques of appreciation from the delegates. 

The delegates also met with representatives from the 
Ministries of Education (Monbusho) and International 
Trade and Industry (MITI), as well as the presidents and 
CEOs of 13 Japanese companies interested in becoming 
involved in the program. They included Toyota, Tokyo 
Gas, Kurita Water, Ricoh and Hewlett Packard Japan. 


Co-op Japan was established in 1991 with funding 
from the Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade. The program places Canadian science and engi¬ 
neering students with Japanese companies for average 
terms of 10 months. About two thirds of all placements 
are within the greater Tokyo area and one third are in the 
Kansai/Osaka area. There are currently 40 Japanese 
companies involved in the program and over 90 students 


“This program is a model for the kinds of 
things Canada has to do with many countries. 
It is an intelligent strategy for the future of our 
country. We have to have these kinds of grass 
roots contacts between our young people and 
other countries. We have to understand how 
the rest of the world works." 


have been placed in the past three years. 

“The program has been very successful,” says Susan 
Huggett of UVic, Director of Co-op Japan. “This is the 
only inter-university program of its kind in Canada. We 
have gone head to head with similar programs from the 
European Economic Community and the United States. 
That means we are competing for jobs against universi¬ 
ties like MIT and Stanford.” 

UVic was chosen to administer the program because 
of its Pacific coast location and previous interactions with 
Japan. Part of the program’s success has been attributed 
to the fact that Japanese companies can make arrange¬ 
ments and negotiate placements through a centralized 


administration rather than deal with numerous universi¬ 
ties individually. 

“We provide a single window for Japanese companies 
to deal with,” says Huggett. “We co-ordinate the applica¬ 
tions, screen the applicants and give companies access to 
students all across Canada.” 

The program’s success has also been attributed to the 
careful preparation of students prior to their placement. 
Students participate in an intense one month immersion 
in Japanese language and culture training at the Canadian 
International College in North Vancouver before flying to 
Japan. Japanese companies have been so pleased with 
the performance of Canadian students that they have 
asked many to stay on and become permanent employees. 

“This program is a model for the kinds of things 
Canada has to do with many countries. It is an intelligent 
strategy for the future of our country,” says Strong. “We 
have to have these kinds of grass roots contacts between 
our young people and other countries. We have to 
understand how the rest of the world works.” 

Strong says he has submitted a proposal to Lloyd 
Axworthy, Minister of Human Resources, for a similar 
program between Canada and Taiwan. 

“It would involve the exchange of 20 Canadian and 
Taiwanese students. It would be a mutual exchange, not a 
co-op.” 

He says the proposal has met with enthusiasm from 
the Taiwanese government which has said it will match 
funds with the Canadian government. 

“The Canadian government should support many more 
exchange and co-op programs. For example, Canada 
should have a similar program with its largest trading 
partner, the U.S.,” says Strong. 
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English department honours founding father of ELS 


By Sam Boonstra 

Festschrift, a volume of schol¬ 
arly work honouring a 
colleague's retirement. 

In a festschrift of II essays, UVic’s 
English Department recently honoured 
Dr. Samuel L. Macey’s contributions to 
the English Literary Studies (ELS) 
monograph series. The essays reflect 
Macey’s scholarly interests, mainly in 
eighteenth-century literature and time 
studies. 

Professor Emeritus (English) and a 
former Dean of Graduate Studies at 
UVic, Macey founded the ELS mono¬ 
graph series in 1975 and was general 


editor until 1993. He oversaw the publica¬ 
tion of the first 60 volumes, continuing to 
edit after his retirement from the Univer¬ 
sity in 1987'. 

A specially bound copy of the 
festschrift , entitled Time, Literature and 
the Arts: Essays in Honor of Samuel L. 
Macey, was presented to the founding 
editor on Sept. 24. Among the 11 distin¬ 
guished contributing scholars is Dr. 
Patricia Koster (English), a long-time 
colleague of Macey’s. Another colleague, 
Dr. Thomas Cleary (English) edited the 
volume, which he describes as “an 
intellectually impressive manifestation 


of... appreciation and admiration, affec¬ 
tionately rendered.” 

Dr. Robert Schuler (English), who took 
over the general editorship of the ELS 
series in 1993, says he intends to continue 
the tradition of publishing high-quality 
scholarship established by Macey. 

“We also hope to extend the range of 
subjects treated and of methodologies 
employed, and we are making every effort 
to attract distinguished contributors from 
across the English-speaking world,” he 
said. 

English Literary Studies publishes 
peer-reviewed essays and monographs in 


English. It considers for publication 
bibliographies, scholarly editions, and 
historical and critical studies of significant 
authors, texts and issues for publication. 
Two to five volumes are produced each 
year. 

This year’s series includes, in addition 
to the Macey volume, Anne Bronte’s 
Radical Vision: Structures of Conscious¬ 
ness, by Elizabeth Hollis Berry and His 
“Incalculable” Influence on Others: 
Essays on Robert Frost in Our Time, 
edited by Earl J. Wilcox. All three vol¬ 
umes are available in the University 
Bookstore or at the ELS office in 
Clearihue C343. 


Royal Society Dinner welcomes two UVic profs 


UVic professors, Dr. John Oleson (Clas¬ 
sics) and Dr. Trevor Trust (Biochemistry 
and Microbiology), were welcomed into 
the company of the Vancouver Island 
Fellows of the Royal Society during the 
society’s annual dinner held Nov. 23. 

“It is a great honour to be included in 
such illustrious company,” says Oleson. 
“This helps raise the visibility of UVic 
which is, I think, somewhat under¬ 
represented within the Royal Society.” 

Oleson has gained recognition for his 
archeological field research and his books 
and articles on the history of technology. 
He has conducted extensive underwater 
exploration of the Roman harbours of 


Cosa and Caesarea and is currently 
involved in the excavation of a small 
desert city in Jordan. Humeima was 
inhabited from about 80 BC to the eighth 
century. The site includes a Roman 
fortress of the later second century—one 
of the oldest frontier sites in the area—and 
the desert palace of the ruling Abassid 
family, heads of the Islamic religion from 
AD 750. 

Biochemist Dr. Trevor Trust was also 
welcomed into the Royal Society at 
Tuesday night’s dinner. Trust’s research 
focuses on disease causing bacteria. Much 
of his work has involved studying the 
surface protein layer of Aeromonas 


salmonicida, a bacteria causing 
furunculosis, a virilent disease with the 
potential to rapidly destroy Atlantic 
salmon populations (most often used in 
fish farming). Trust discovered that the 
bacteria’s protein layer enabled it to 
cause disease among salmon, pointing 
to the importance of bacteria surface 
layers. His research has also included 
the bacteria which cause diarrhea, 
Campylobacter Jejuni, and ulcers, 
Helicobacter pylori, in humans. 

“It’s nice to gain recognition for all 
the work we’ve done here in Victoria,” 
says Trust. “I feel great about it. I’m 


really pleased to have been elected [to 
the Royal Society].” 

The Royal Society is a national 
organization of eminent scholars. It was 
created in 1882 and modeled after the 
Royal Society of London and the Institut 
de France. The society is an independent 
body with 1400 Fellow members, all 
elected to one of its three academies—one 
for science and two for humanities, (one 
English, one French). Fellows are elected 
because of their outstanding scholarship 
and membership in the Royal Society is 
considered the a high honour for Canadian 
academics. 


Asian answers: A cure for our economic woes? 


By Teresa Moore 

When 18-year old Michael Fay moved 
with his mother to Singapore, he took his 
American ways with him. He admitted to 
spray painting and vandalizing cars and 
stealing Singapore flags and street signs 
over a ten day period. These acts of 
vandalism are common in America and it 
is unlikely that Fay’s story would have 
reached the front page of a U.S. paper. 
Depending on his past record, he may 
have been put on probation or, at the 
worst, receive a light sentence. 

Not so in Singapore. When sentence 
was past, shock waves resounded through¬ 
out the U.S. Guilty as charged, Fay was 
fined $3,500, sentenced to four months in 
jail and ordered to receive six strokes of 
the cane. Back home his father reacted 
quickly to the caning sentence, and with 
the support of President Bill Clinton, 
called for clemency. 

Journalists scurried to gather facts 
about the emotional and physical damage 
caused by caning, as Clinton appealed to 
Singapore President Ong Teng Cheong. 
Eventually, the caning sentence was 
reduced to four strokes in deference to 
Clinton, but the government was steadfast 
in its refusal to overturn it. 

Most Westerners were appalled by the 
sentence which was seen as a brutal, 
barbaric and primitive overreaction. The 
punishment, many argued, did not fit the 
crime. 

But westerners don’t understand what 
was at stake, say UVic professors, Drs. 

Jim Cutt and Bart Cunningham of the 
School of Public Administration. They 
recently returned from sabbaticals, Cutt in 
Hong Kong and Cunningham in Singa¬ 
pore, and are putting their notes and case 
studies together in a research project that 
will attempt to define the Asian success 
story. 

“What westerners failed to understand 
in the Fay case,” says Cunningham, “was 
that there was no turning back. The whole 
fabric of Singapore society, in fact the 
whole fabric of Asian society in general, 



Cunningham (seated) and Cutt 

is held together by a value system that 
includes such things as obedience to 
authority and saving face. The sentence 
was passed and the sentence had to stand. 
If the government had backed down, 
Singaporeans would have felt they had 
lost face.” 

While the Fay case may seem extreme 
to westerners, the value system which 
spawned it drives Asian society, and, 
according to Cutt and Cunningham, may 
very well be the factor that makes the 
difference between the meteoric rise of 
Asian countries in the global economy 
and the decline of the West. The commit¬ 
ment to group values, the rights of the 
collective over the individual, respect for 
family, a moral code of obedience and, in 
the case of Michael Fay, the awareness 
that individual rights come with responsi¬ 
bilities which are not negotiable, foster a 
society where education is revered and 
resourcefulness, persistence and discipline 



in business rule supreme. 

“The question of whether these values 
are at the root of their success is one we 
are examining in our study,” says 
Cunningham. 

The Cutt-Cunningham study will look 
at nine case studies, among them Singa¬ 
pore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. Much of the study will be 
anecdotal, based on their own experiences 
and observations, and it will pose three 
questions—What is the appropriate role of 
government? Does democracy facilitate or 
impede economic development? Do Asian 
values make a difference and, if so, how 
do they affect economic development? 

There is no question that the East, 
particularly Singapore, is experiencing 
rapid growth. In 1980, for example, 
Singapore’s real per capita income was 
about half that of Australia. By 1990, it 
had increased to 95 per cent. This increase 


has been accompanied by significant 
improvements in the standard of living, a 
high degree of industrialization, and full 
employment. It is one of the world’s 
busiest container ports, one of the key 
banking centres for Asia, and the third 
largest oil refiner. Its national airline, SIA, 
is consistently rated one of the best in the 
world by business travelers. Singapore 
produces half of the world’s computer 
disk drives, is a major centre for ship¬ 
building, telecommunications equipment, 
computer supplies and pharmaceutical and 
medical equipment. Over 3,000 foreign 
companies operate in Singapore and it has 
become the model for developing coun¬ 
tries across Asia. While the rest of the 
world has been experiencing recession, 
Singapore’s growth rate has been consist¬ 
ent at seven to eight per cent. 

“Not only are they successful,” says 
Cunningham, “but the people are rich, 
happy, healthy and feel they are very 
fortunate to live there.” 

Neither Cutt nor Cunningham are 
doomsayers, but they do believe that the 
West has been lapped by the East and 
argue that if changes aren’t made, it will 
be left behind in the next century. Their 
study will be a step to understanding what 
changes the West could make to regain its 
competitive edge and what components of 
the Asian success are transferable to the 
West. 

“There are lessons to be learned,” says 
Cunningham, “and the sooner the better. 
There’s a sleeping giant out there and it’s 
starting to wake up.” 

Cutt agrees: “The average Canadian 
thinks Asian countries are low wage, mass 
producers of cheap consumer goods for 
our benefit. But this is not the case. These 
countries have found the secret to devel¬ 
oping quickly and keeping people happy. 

If we don’t wake up, they will leave us for 
dead by the turn of the century.” 













Changes refine & broaden 
UVic’s harassment policy 


The UVic Board of Governors, at its Nov. 
21 meeting approved changes to the 
University’s three-year old Harassment 
Policy and Procedures. The changes, 
which refine the policy in the light of 
experience and provide new procedures to 
resolve issues affecting the learning and 
teaching environment at UVic, resulted 
from a scheduled review of the policy 
conducted by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Equal Rights and Opportu¬ 
nities (ERO). The ERO recommendations 
flowed from extensive consultation and 
input from members of the campus 
community. The original policy came into 
effect in April 1991. The changes will take 
effect Jan. 1,1995. 

According to Board Chair Sandra 
Harper, “the changes reaffirm UVic’s 
commitment to creating a working and 
learning environment that is free from 
harassment or discrimination. When the 
policy was adopted three years ago, the 
Board wanted to ensure it was a living 
document that was reviewed and revised 
in a regular and timely fashion to take the 
experience with the policy into account. 
With the advice and assistance of the 
campus community we’ve been able to 
use the review process to ensure that the 
policy stays current and continues to 
protect the rights of all UVic community 
members.” 

UVic President Dr. David Strong said 
that, “thanks to the work of the ERO and 
the input from members of the campus 
community, we now have a process that 
facilitates the resolution of not only 
individual complaints but also of issues of 
more general concern. Continuous and 
careful evaluation of the policy by the 
Anti-Harassment Office, monitoring by 
the ERO, and on-going, open and flexible 
opportunities for students, faculty and 
staff to suggest revisions to the policy will 
help the Board ensure that the policy 
continues to meet the needs of all mem¬ 
bers of the University community.” Strong 
indicated that because of its broadened 
base of responsibility, the Anti-Harass¬ 
ment Office will be involved in both 
formal and informal educational and 
awareness sessions on harassment and 
discrimination for University departments. 

The changes: 

—formally recognize and define the 
mandate of the University’s five-month- 
old anti-harassment office; 

—affirm fairness and the responsible 
exercise of academic freedom, as as set 
out in the University of Victoria Tenure 
Document, as guiding interpretive princi¬ 
ples; 

—broaden the application of the policy to 
include hostile, offensive or intimidating 
environments created on the basis of race, 
colour, religion, family or marital status, 
disability, age, sex, sexual orientation or 
other specified grounds and create 
processes to resolve these types of chilly 
climate complaints; 

—place responsibility on all members of 
the University community to take appro¬ 
priate action to facilitate the resolution of 
complaints and to prevent occurances of 
harassment; 

—clarify the responsibilities of the Anti- 
Harassment Office and the conditions 
under which complaints will proceed or 
be dismissed; 


—and provide guidance on issues of 
confidentiality and the need to provide 
summary information about the issues 
identified through the complaint process. 

The Anti-Harassment Office may now 
decide not to proceed with a complaint 
when it is concluded that the complaint is 
not within its jurisdiction; is trivial, 
frivolous or vexatious or made in bad 
faith; or is so delayed that it appears 
vexatious. 

When appropriate, a complaint may be 
referred to a hearing panel, or to another 
person for investigation, at any point in 
the process. The office is also given the 
power to extend deadlines where they 
create unreasonable hardship and recom¬ 
mend either a hearing, resolution under 
the chilly climate provisions, or in cases 
where there is clear and convincing 
evidence that harassment did or did not 
occur, direct disposition by the President. 

The policy reaffirms UVic’s commit¬ 
ment to removing obstacles to participa¬ 
tion in the University created by chilly 
climates. Chilly climates, a term which 
has come into common use in Canadian 
university circles in the past several years, 
are defined in the UVic context as hostile, 
offensive, or intimidating environments 
which have the effect of excluding a 
person or a group on the basis of race, 
colour, ancestry, place of origin, national¬ 
ity, religion, family or marital status, 
physical or mental disability, age, sex, 
sexual orientation or conviction for a 
criminal charge. 

The changes now provide that, where 
the Anti-Harassment Office receives a 
number of complaints which create a 
concern that a chilly climate may exist in 
a work or study environment, the office 
can request that the person in charge of 
the area work with the office to determine 
if a climate problem exists, develop a 
strategy to alleviate the concerns, and 
implement the plan. In order to facilitate 
these issues, the office can lodge a third 
party complaint where the chilly climate 
process breaks down or fails to resolve an 
issue. The complaints would then be 
resolved using the standard formal 
procedures, including the use of a hearing 
panel. 

The ERO Committee has been asked to 
monitor and evaluate all of the changes to 
the policy and to prepare a report and 
recommendations for any further action. It 
has also been asked to examine issues 
around oral complaints and report back 
within six months. At the President’s 
request, the Board of Governors will also 
begin reviewing the appeal processes and 
the President’s current role as the ultimate 
decision-maker in the complaints process. 
This will be done by a Board committee 
chaired by Harper. 

Copies of the new policy will be 
available in January through the Anti- 
Harassment Office (Sedgewick Cl59) and 
in an electronic form through the UVic 
Gopher system. 

First Nations 
artwork for sale 

The artwork by First Nations artists 
currently on display in glass cases in the 
foyer of University Centre is also for sale. 
All the works are part of the second 
Annual Silent Auction by the UVic Native 
Student Union. The artwork remains on 
display until Dec. 2. Bids will be accepted 
until Dec. 2 by the Native Student Union 
representative who will be available at the 
display from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 



Dr. Rekha Srivastava pauses to check out the display of Commonwealth Games pins 
at a reception recognizing the efforts by UVic staff and faculty towards making the 
Games such a success. The Victoria Commonwealth Games Society presented souve¬ 
nir pins and videotapes to those who attended. 

Immig ration challenges intolerance 

“The refugees are choosing us” —Abella 


Canada, says Professor Irving Abella, is 
an odd place: a country of immigrants that 
hates immigration. 

Speaking to a packed Begbie building 
lecture hall two days before Remem¬ 
brance Day, the president of the Canadian 
Jewish Congress talked about the dramatic 
rise of racism and intolerance around the 
world, calling this the most frightening 
time for human rights since the 1960s. 
More pointedly, however, he asked his 
audience to look at the growing intoler¬ 
ance within their own country. Even 
Canadians who are immigrants them¬ 
selves, polls show, are likely to oppose 
further immigration. 

Abella, a professor of history at York 
University and a past chair of Canadian 
Professors for Peace in the Middle East, is 
co-author of None is Too Many , an 
examination of Canada’s attitude toward 
European Jews during the Second World 
War. His talk at the law school, entitled 
Racism, Multiculturalism and the Chang¬ 
ing Face of Canada, struck at the closely- 
guarded myth of Canada as a tolerant and 
non-racist country. Virtually every study 
for the past 25 years has shown immigra¬ 


tion to be an economic boon, almost a 
necessity, Abella said. Yet large numbers 
of Canadians still condemn newcomers 
for taking up jobs and precious resources, 
and in recent polls a significant number of 
Canadians admitted to feeling some 
degree of racial prejudice or anti- 
Semitism. 

This xenophobia, Abella said, is hardly 
new. The difference is that more liberal 
immigration policies are forcing us to 
confront our prejudices head on. He 
reminded his audience of the racially- 
explicit policies of the past, in place until 
the 1960s, which allowed Jews and Asians 
into Canada only when there was a need 
for labour. Africans were rarely admitted 
at all. Today, immigration officials can no 
longer handpick newcomers according to 
the prejudices of the day. As a result, 
Canadians are living in a society that is 
increasingly diverse. For the first time in 
our country’s history, Abella said, “the 
refugees are choosing us.” 

Professor Abella gave his address 
during a special visit to UVic at the 
invitation of the Faculty of Law. 


How safe is your building? 

Auditors look at the safety of McPherson 


By Sam Boonstra 

A team of seven volunteers with repre¬ 
sentatives from the student body, library 
staff and McPherson Library building 
Safety Committee has conducted a safety 
audit of the McPherson Library and has 
made recommendations to enhance 
personal safety within the building. The 
audit team examined the physical environ¬ 
ment of the Library last spring to find out 
how safe it was for users and staff by 
identifying potential risk areas. 

Organized in response to new Workers’ 
Compensation Board regulations and to 
raise awareness about campus safety, the 
inquiry was based on a safety audit kit 
developed in Toronto by the Metro Action 
Committee on Public Violence Against 
Women and Children (METRAC). As a 
pilot project for UVic, the audit looked at 
potential hazards such as poor lighting, 
isolated areas and limited wheelchair 
access. 

To develop their recommendations, the 
auditors moved through sections of the 
building over a four-hour period in the 
evening, noting areas of concern. These 
included dead ends, blind comers, un¬ 
locked doors, poor signage, isolated study 
carrels, lack of emergency phones and 
limited stack accessibility. 

Tricia Beckensell, library assistant and 
a member of the audit team, was very 
impressed by the process of the audit. “It 


wasn’t until I actually went through 
different areas of the building that I 
noticed the many details which can affect 
one’s safety in the Library.” 

The findings and recommendations of 
the audit were submitted to the 
McPherson Library Building Safety 
Committee in June. The report has been 
accepted by the Library administration, 
which will be working with Campus 
Security Services and Campus Planning to 
develop proposals for the next round of 
minor capital projects funding in order to 
implement their recommendations. 

Ken Marrison, assistant manager of 
Campus Security Services, encouraged the 
Library to undertake the audit and was 
involved as an observer. He says that 
while working through their checklist, 
even those auditors who worked in the 
Library were surprised by some problem 
areas. Marrison encourages the occupants 
of other buildings on campus to conduct 
similar evaluations to increase safety and 
awareness. Campus Security offers a 
video and guide to assist anyone who is 
interested. “I think it is crucial [to campus 
safety] to identify areas where people 
don’t feel safe and then address those 
issues,” he says. 

For further information on how to 
assess building safety, contact Campus 
Security Services at 721-8787. 
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UVic and the Red Cross 

The Red Cross blood clinic originally scheduled for the University 
Centre Nov. 25 will not be held on campus. The cancellation is in 
keeping with an earlier University decision to seek the co-operation 
of the Red Cross in not holding clinics on campus until the B.C. 
Council of Human Rights has ruled on a complaint by a UVic 
student that the questionnaire distributed at the clinics is discrimina¬ 
tory. 

Last spring, following a review of a complaint by UVic student 
Robb Stewart, the University’s Equity Issues Office ruled that the 
questionnaire was discriminatory since it subjected individuals to 
demeaning and offensive treatment on the basis of sexual orienta¬ 
tion. When the Red Cross refused the University’s request to alter 
the questionnaire, Stewart took his complaint to the Human Rights 
Council. The University chose to not permit Red Cross clinics on 
campus until the council had ruled on the issue. While it accepted 
the complaint for investigation, the council has not yet made a 
determination on the issue. The University has agreed to abide by 
the council’s decision once it is rendered. 

The University’s decision on the clinics was confirmed with the 
Red Cross over one month ago, but the organization chose recently 
to issue a news release which expressed concern about the decision 
and advertised the location of a replacement clinic to be held at 
Emmanuel Baptist Church across the road from the Henderson Rd. 
entrance to campus. The release suggested that the University had 
asked the Red Cross not to hold on-campus clinics “because one 
student filed a complaint with the B.C. Human Rights Council, 
alleging homosexuals are discriminated against during the donor 
screening process.” It also claimed that moving the clinic will “have 
a severe impact on blood collections which are already struggling to 
meet targets.” 

The following is the essence of the University's position : 

1. A University review of the Red Cross questionnaire, in response 
to a student complaint, determined that the questionnaire was 
discriminatory and in violation of the UVic human rights policy 
because it excluded prospective donors simply on the basis of 
sexual orientation and ignored practices (such as unprotected sex) 
that have been shown to spread sexually transmitted diseases. The 
onus was then on the Red Cross to demonstrate that there were 
reasonable grounds for such discrimination. This it was unable to do. 

2. The Red Cross was unwilling to consider any non-discriminatory 
alternative wordings to the questionnaire that would take the 
concerns of the complainant into account and still meet its require¬ 
ments. 

3. The discriminatory nature of the questionnaire has been ques¬ 
tioned in at least two other provinces. 

4. The University is concerned about the safety of the blood supply, 
as are all Canadians. The questionnaire in its present form, how¬ 
ever, does little, if anything, to secure safety. It depends on the 
accuracy and honesty of the prospective donors in answering the 
screening questions and is no substitute for blood testing or sterili¬ 
zation, or other safety procedures. The issue of the wording of the 
questionnaire then is not one of safety but rather one of protecting 
human rights. 

5. Unprotected sex has been identified as one of the major factors in 
the spread of HIV, yet the questionnaire focuses on the issue of 
sexual orientation and ignores the issues of unprotected sex and 
other high risk behaviours. In so doing, it stigmatizes and discrimi¬ 
nates against a particular group of people and reinforces the false 
belief that it is membership in that group rather than unsafe sex that 
creates an increased risk of HIV infection. 

6. The confidence of Canadians in the Red Cross has been shaken 
in the wake of revelations of unsound policies and practices made 
public at the hearings of the Krever Commission of Inquiry on 
Canada’s Blood System. It is not surprising that it is experiencing a 
drop in its blood collections as a result. It is unfortunate that the 
Red Cross has chosen to advertize its new clinic location by trying 
to blame the student complainant for declining blood collections in 
Victoria. That fact and its intransigence on the human rights aspects 
of the questionnaire will do nothing to restore public confidence in 
the organization. 

7. UVic’s human rights policy is designed to protect all University 
community members from discrimination and unfair treatment on 
the basis of a variety of specified grounds including race, colour, 
religion, sex, or sexual orientation. The University would take the 
same position on the questionnaire no matter which of these 
grounds had been violated. 

8. The University cannot force the Red Cross to change its ques¬ 
tionnaire. Since the Red Cross is unwilling to alter it in any way, the 
issue is now appropriately in front of the BC Human Rights Coun¬ 
cil where all the medical and legal evidence can be given a full 
airing. The University has indicated that it is prepared to abide by 
the Council’s decision. 



Irritated ‘customer’ replies to prof’s letter 


The Editor: 

I am writing, on behalf of all 
students, in response to two 
letters by Charles B. Daniels, one 
published in Oct. 27 issue of The 
Martlet (Selling Good Grades) 
and the other in the Oct. 28 issue 
of The Ring (Document Cheap¬ 
ens Education, Says Prof). I 
believe that, in most cases, 
faculty do not agree with his 
interpretation of the faculty/ 
student relationship. Daniels’s 
point of view is stereotypical of 
what many in the general public 
see to be the real problem with 
the current university system, 
that of being out of touch with 
reality. 

Daniels refers to a “strange 
document” circulating the 
University, section four of the 
Student Support Services Task 
Force Report. In it, two funda¬ 
mental concepts are outlined: 
partnership and students as 
customers/clients. It is these that 
Daniels takes offense to. Accord¬ 
ing to the him, the professor/ 
student relationship is ‘one of the 
clearest and best understood’ 
within universities. For Daniels, 
it is abhorrent that faculty and 
students be thought of in terms 
of a partnership. Clearly, the idea 
of the university as an institution 
of higher learning has escaped 
him. Any learning experience is a 
two-way process. I challenge Dr. 
Daniels to tell me of a class that 
he has taught where he has not 
learned something. Any student 
from such a class would have 
gained precious little from the 
one-way academic experience, 
Daniels is under the mistaken 
assumption that somehow, by 
acknowledging a partnership, 
faculty are giving up their role as 
providers of knowledge and 


skills. Notwithstanding the 
dearth of skills provided at the 
University, where is it written 
that a partnership somehow 
limits the ability of a faculty 
member to impart knowledge? It 
occurs to me that it can only 
enhance the learning environ¬ 
ment. But of course, we would 
never want to provide anything 
close to a “fulfilling learning 
experience.” As Daniels states, 
students are not competent 
enough to be able to judge what 
they have learned unlike “phi¬ 
losophy profs whose compe¬ 
tence is attested to by advanced 
degrees, long experience in 
their fields of expertise, pub¬ 
licly acknowledged research 
achievements, yearly salary 
reviews and even more detailed 
scrutiny on promotion and 
tenure.” This is almost laugh¬ 
able. Doesn’t Daniels know that 
the general public views tenured 
faculty as only slightly less 
relevant than the monarchy? At 
least the monarchy has the good 
taste to keep us entertained with 
the occasional scandal! Yet I 
digress. 

The real target of my criti¬ 
cisms is Dr. Daniels’ challenge to 
the notion of students as clients/ 
customers. I am forced to ask 
myself if Daniels is merely 
facetiously toying with his 
readers. Surely he cannot believe 
that a customer/client relation¬ 
ship does not already exist within 
the university setting? Dr. 

Daniels asks us to accept that all 
customer/client relationships are 
monetarily based. Of course the 
student/professor relationship is 
not monetary. This does not 
mean, however, that professors 
are not obligated to provide the 
best possible customer service. 


Student customers are not buying 
grades. They are purchasing a 
higher level of education and 
their currency is their time, their 
intelligence, their opinions and 
their dollars. They are deserving 
of the best education that they 
can possibly receive. To state 
that educational benefits cannot 
be equated to customer satisfac¬ 
tion is to presuppose that the 
student is an ignorant sheep, to 
be led by the nose around the 
pasture of education by the 
omnipotent faculty shepherd. 
How can Daniels possibly 
interpret this concept as meaning 
that faculty should be selling 
good grades? 

My final comment is one 
directed towards the source of 
Dr. Daniels’ letter. The section of 
the Task Force report that 
Daniels mentions contains not 
just the obligations of the 
University to the student, buft the 
obligations of the student to the 
University. To separate one from 
the other is akin to reading a 
book and skipping the even- 
numbered pages. The value of 
the report is in the delicate 
balance that it walks in recogniz¬ 
ing the needs of both the students 
and the institution. We are all 
customers within the university 
setting and as such we must all 
service each other to the best of 
our abilities. If we are to believe 
Dr. Daniels, this will only serve 
to cheapen our relationships. In 
response I would ask Dr. Daniels 
to climb back into his ivory 
tower. But be careful: the 
customers are coming to start 
chipping at the base. 

Sincerely, 

Jeremy Mannall-Fretwell 
President, GSS. 


Attempts at public input a farce, says student 


The Editor: 

I’m annoyed. I’m a University of 
Victoria student who, like 
thousands of other students 
across Canada, has become very 
concerned about the future state 
of post-secondary education 
since the October 5 release of the 
Social Policy Review by the 
Federal government. I have spent 
many hours informing myself 
about the contents of the Review 
and the impacts of $2.6 billion in 
federal funding cuts. The pro¬ 
posed changes will fundamen¬ 
tally alter the character of post¬ 
secondary education in Canada. I 
have taken Lloyd Axworthy’s 
challenge to get involved. I 
applied to the federal govern¬ 
ment’s travelling Human Re¬ 
sources Committee to participate 
in “the consultation process.” 

The response? 

Nov. 14: The day before the 
Committee appeared in Victoria, 

I received a letter from the 
committee telling me I “will be 
informed in due course” as to 
whether it will be possible for the 
committee to hear me. 


Nov. 15: The committee came 
to Victoria. Being effectively 
shut out of the official consulta¬ 
tion process, I appeared at a 
demonstration outside the 
building in which the committee 
apparently “consulted ordinary 
Canadians.” 

Nov. 16: Along with five 
other “ordinary” students I know, 
I received another letter saying 
that “many more people wish to 
appear before the committee than 
it can possibly hear.” Therefore, 
they are holding a lottery of sorts 
with names and I should register 
for a “chance to win” a spot at 
the table the day they appear in 
my city - (the day before!). 

The Liberal government’s 
attempt at “public input” is a 
farce. If this is the state of 
Canadian democracy, I’m 
embarrassed. Was I naive to 
think that, in the wake of the 
Charlottetown referendum and 
the 1993 federal election, the 
government might have under¬ 
stood the message? Canadians 


want governments to listen and 
hear them, not vice versa! 

When asked about the 
meaning of Canadian identity, 
many Canadians refer to our 
social programs. The government 
wants to dramatically change 
those programs and its commit¬ 
tee seeks consultation for only 3 
days in “B.C.” (i.e. Vancouver 
and Victoria)! The limited time 
frame restricts the committee’s 
choices of who it hears so that 
only certain organizations and 
special interest groups are 
involved. 

I challenge Mr. Axworthy to 
be sincere in his “challenges.” 
Open up the consultation process 
with Canadians by extending the 
committee’s artificially imposed 
time line and permit it to truly 
revisit and hear all concerned 
Canadians. Significant changes 
require serious discussion and 
genuine public input. 

Simon Coley 

(4th year BA student). 
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- Calendar - 

All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is December 9. 

Athletics Exhibitions Films Lectures Music Recreation 
Theatre Workshops & Conferences Other 


Continuing 

E Graven Images I. To January 29. 

U. Ctr. Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

E Graven Images III. To December 
19. McPherson Library Gallery. 

Info 721-8298. 

O 9:00 a.m. Christian Meditation. 

With Diane Edwards. All welcome. 
Meditation Room, Interfaith 
Chapel. Every Sunday. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 4:00 p.m. Anglican Worship. 
Service of Holy Communion in 
contemporary inclusive language 
with open reflection on the 
Common Lectionary readings of 
the day. The Reverend Karen 
Knaus Fast, Anglican Chaplain, 
UVic. All welcome. Every Sunday. 
Interfaith Chapel. Info 721-8338. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone? United 
Church student group meets 
weekly for supper, discussion and 
community. All welcome. Every 
Monday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 
Henri Lock, 721-8338. 

O 7:30 p.m. Friends of Sophia. 

Every Wednesday. A 
Christian feminist discussion 
for women. Facilitated by 
Kathryn Rambow. All 
welcome. Interfaith Chapel. 

Info 721-8338. 

O 8:00 p.m. The Word. A time 
of prayer, song and reflec¬ 
tion. Sponsored by UVic 
Catholic Students. All 
welcome. Interfaith Chapel. 

Every Sunday. Info Sam 
Lucier, 721-8338. 

O 10:00 p.m. Jesus at 
Midnight. Every Friday. 

Christian Praise and 
Worship. Fellowship. All 
welcome. Interfaith Chapel. 

Info Kelly McLoughlin, 721- 
8338. 

Friday, Nov. 25 

O 11:00 a.m. International 
Space University 1995 
Summer Session. An information 
session for UVic grad, students 
who wish to apply. EOW 430. Info 
721-4917. 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. UVic 
Chamber Singers. Music of Byrd, 
Mozart, Bruckner, Stravinsky, 
Spohr, Rautavarra, Brahms. Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Info 721- 
7903. 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. True Lies 
(USA, 1994) James Cameron. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

L 2:30 p.m. The New Biblical 
Criticism and Faith. Dr. Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith. CORN A121. Info 
721-6325. 

L 2:45 p.m. Ice-Free Corridors. Dr. 

P. Bobrowosky. CORN B145. Info 
721-7346. 

L 3:00 p.m. 10 Year Snowshoe Hare 
Cycle in Boreal Forests. Dr. Krebs. 
CUNN 146. Info 721-7346. 

A 6:30 p.m. Women’s Basketball vs. 
Alberta. $3-$5 at McKinnon Gym. 
Info 721-8406. 

T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. $12-$14 
at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 


Music of Knox, Hultgren, 

Rossini. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

A 8:15 p.m. Men’s Basketball 
vs. Alberta. $3-$5 at 
McKinnon Gym. Info 721- 
8406. 

F 12:00 a.m . This is Spinal 
Tap (USA, 1983) Rob 
Reiner. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, Nov. 26 

O 9:30 a.m. & 2:00 p.m. Fall 
Convocation. U. Ctr. 

Auditorium. Info 721-6561. 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 

True Lies (USA, 1994) 

James Cameron. $4-$6 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

A 6:30 p.m. Women’s Basketball vs. 
Alberta. $3-$5 at McKinnon Gym. 
Info 721-8406. 

T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. $12-$14 
at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 


M 8:00 p.m. Chamber Music Series. 
Lafayette String Quartet. Music of 



Untitled. Artist unknown, 
whalebone, Inuit, Canada, 
20th. century 


Crawford Seeger, and 
Tchaikovsky. $6-$10 at School of 
Music office. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

A 8:15 p.m. Men’s Basketball vs. 
Alberta. $3-$5 at McKinnon Gym. 
Info 721-8406. 

F 12:00 a.m. This is Spinal Tap 
(USA, 1983) Rob Reiner. $4-$6 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, Nov. 27 

T 2:00 p.m. Cinderella. $4-$5 at U. 
Ctr. box office. U. Ctr. Auditorium. 
Info 721-6561. 

M 2:30 p.m. Chamber Music Series. 
Lafayette String Quartet. Music of 
Crawford Seeger, and 
Tchaikovsky. $6-$10 at School of 
Music office. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. Delicatessen 
(France, 1991) Jean-Pierre Jeunet. 
French/subs. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, Nov. 28 

W 10:30 a m. Resume Critique. For 
students & recent graduates. $3 
registration at the Student 
Employment Centre. Info 721- 
8421. 



Head of Canada, Katharine 
Maltwood (1878-1961). 
Sandstone, England, 1912. 

L 3:30 p.m. Constraints on Vocal 
Learning in a Brood Parasite: 
When, Where and Why Cowbirds 
Learn Local Dialect Songs. Dr. 
Adrian O’Loghlen, U. of Washing¬ 
ton. Cunningham 146. Info 721- 
7094. 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Wings of Desire 
(Ger, 1987) Wim Wenders. $4-$6 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

Tuesday, Nov. 29 

W 11:30 a.m. Networking 
Workshop. For students & 
recent graduates. $3 registra¬ 
tion at the Student Employment 
Centre. Info 721-8421. 

L 12:30 p.m. Law and 
Prostitution in Thailand. 
Professor John McLaren, UVic. 
Begbie Faculty Workroom. Info 
721-8147. 

L 3:30 p.m. Inversion of 
Atmospheric C02 Data. Dr. Ian 
Enting. CORN A221. Info 721- 
6120. 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. Double 
Indemnity. (USA, 1944) Billy 
Wilder. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. 

6:00 p.m. Dinner Theatre 
$18. Performance $12-$ 14 at 
Phoenix Theatre. Info 721- 
8000. 

L 8:00 p.m. Hot Vents: A 
Fantasy World on the Ocean 
Floor. Dr. Verena Tunnicliffe, 

UVic. BEGB 159. Info 721- 
7656. 

Wednesday, Nov. 30 

O 10:00 a.m. To December 2. 

Winter Solstice Holiday Craft 
Fair. SUB Upper Lounge. Info 
721-8804. 

M 12:30 p.m. Guest Recital. 

Jane Coop, piano. Phillip T. 

Young Recital Hall. Info 721- 
7903. 

L 12:30 p.m. New Directions. 

Brown bag lunch session for 
faculty, staff and students inter¬ 
ested in finding out about health 
reform in the Capital Regional 
District. CORN B112. Info 721- 
8387. 

F 7:10 & 9:10 p.m. The Scent of 
Green Papaya (Vietnam/Fr, 1993) 
Tran Anh Hung. Vietnamese/subs. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8364. 


T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. $12- 
$14 at Phoenix Theatre. $6 
students (Wed. only). Info 721- 
8000. 

Thursday, Dec. 1 

L 3:30 p.m. Geometric 
Methods in Population Dynam¬ 
ics. Professor Mary Lou 
Zeeman. CLEA A211. Info 721 - 
7437. 

A 6:15 p.m. Men’s Volleyball 
vs. UBC. $3-$5 at McKinnon 
Gym. Info 721-8406. 

F 7:10 & 9:10 p.m. The Scent 
of Green Papaya (Vietnam/Fr, 
1993) Tran Anh Hung. Viet¬ 
namese/subs. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. $12-$14 
at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

A 8:00 p.m. Women’s Volleyball vs. 
UBC. $3-$5 at McKinnon Gym. Info 
721-8406. 

Friday, Dec. 2 

L 12:30 p.m. Looking Beyond Tyabji: 
Employed Mothers and Child 
Custody Law. Professor Susan 
Boyd, UBC. Law Faculty Work¬ 
room. Info 721-8147. 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Selec¬ 
tions by School of Music student 
composers. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:35 p.m. Clear and 
Present Danger (USA, 1994) 

Phillip Noyce. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. $12-$14 
at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

L 8:00 p.m. The Human Race: 
Escaping from History. Dr. Gwynne 
Dyer, Filmmaker, journalist and 
producer. President's Distin¬ 
guished Lecture. MACL A144. Info 
721-7656. 


F 12:00 a.m. Roadkill (CAN, 1989) 
Bruce McDonald. $4-$6 at door. 



Nude Female Form, Bickerdic, 
sandstone. 


SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Saturday, Dec. 3 

M 12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Selec¬ 
tions by School of Music student 
composers. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

T 2:00 p.m. Cinderella. $4-$5 at U. 


Ctr. box office. U. Ctr. Auditorium. 
Info 721-6561. 

F 2:30 & 7:00 & 9:35 p.m. Clear and 
Present Danger (USA, 1994) 

Phillip Noyce. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

T 8:00 p.m. Happy End. Guest 
Director Dennis Garnhum. $12-$14 
at Phoenix Theatre. Info 721-8000. 

M 8:00 p.m. UVic Chorus & 
Orchestra. $5-$8 at School of 
Music office. Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Info 721-7903. 

F 12:00 a.m. Roadkill (CAN, 1989) 
Bruce McDonald. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Sunday, Dec. 4 

T 2:00 p.m. Cinderella. $4-$5 at U. 
Ctr. box office. U. Ctr. Auditorium. 
Info 389-1025. 

F 7:00 & 9:15 p.m. Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s (USA, 1961) Blake 
Edwards. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Monday, Dec. 5 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. Far Away, So 
Close! (Ger, 1993) Wim Wenders. 
German/subs. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Tuesday, Dec. 6 

L 3:30 p.m. Viscous Dissipation 
Measurements with an Autono¬ 
mous Moored Instrument. Dr. Rolf 
Lueck, UVic. CORN A221. Info 
721-6120. 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. Chinatown (USA, 
1974) Roman Polanski. $4-$6 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8364. 

Wednesday, Dec. 7 

L 4:00 p.m. Advanced Patient 
Information Systems and Medical 
Concept Representation. Jochen 
Moehr, UVic. HSD A250. Info 721- 
8575. 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. The Adventures 
of Priscilla, Queen of the Desert 
(Australia, 1994) Stephan Elliott. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8364. 

Thursday, Dec. 8 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. The Adventures 
of Priscilla, Queen of the Desert 
(Australia, 1994) Stephan Elliott. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8364. 

Friday, Dec. 9 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. It's a Wonderful 
Life (USA, 1946) Frank Capra. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8364. 

F 11:45 p.m. Brazil (GB, 1985) Terry 
Gilliam. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8364. 


Photos from 
Graven Images I, 
selected sculptural 
works from the UVic 
collection, at the 
Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery, open to 
Jan. 29,1995. 


M 8:00 p.m. UVic Wind Symphony. 
















